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GREETING. 


_ Oh! the brightest of the New Years 
May this New Year be to you; 
Each and every one who reads this 

Has our heartiest greetings true. 


May it come with blessing laden— 
‘Health of body and of mind; 

Full contentment of the spirit, 
We would wish that all might find. 


Should the riches and the honor 
Of this life be yours below, 
Greater wealth of that above us 
May your soul still crave to know. 


For us all, though high or lowly, 
Labor is to Life the key. 
Let us with its varied blessings 
_ Fill this Eighteen Eighty-Three. 


QUEER COMPANIONS. 


C. H, CLARKE. 


On the coast of England lives a soldier crab, which inhab 
its the shell of a mollusk, finding it a strong and safe house, 
and at the same time one easily transported. On the top of 
his house grows a sea-anemone, and the best understanding 
; exists between them, ~The crab, after he has obtained food, 
never fails to offer the best morsels to his neighbor, and 
often during the day ascertains if he be not hungry. 

When the crab has grown too large for his shell, and finds 
it necessary to exchange it for one which is bigger, he has 
to manceuyer with all the delicacy of which he is capable to 
make the anemone transfer itself to the new shell. He as- 
sists it in detaching itself, and if by chance the new dwell- 
ing is not to the taste ofthe anemone, he seeks another, 
until the anemone is quite satisfied. 

‘This story is told by a gentleman who has watched the 
' private life of these animals; otherwise we might find it 
~ rather hard to believe that an animal like the*crab, which is 
- generally considered to have a rather bad temper, should 
show such an accommodating spirit. I wonder what return 
“the anemone renders for these services. 
it seems to haye the best of the bargain. 
~ You know that white coral is made by animals very like 
séa-anemones. You have seen it, have you not, showing 
many little cups or depressions, each of which indicates the 
_ skeleton of one of the coralanimals? A crab has been found 
living in one of these cups, of which the proper possessor 
has died or been killed. As the corals grew about him, the 
~ tube, at the bottom of which he lived in quiet meditation, 
become longer and longer, so that at last he was hardly able 
to reach to the top, even with the aid of his claws. 


As far asI can see 


Some white coral is branching, like a shrub or bush. 


There is is acr ay which establishes himself i in a fork of one of 


these branches, and the coral, growing about him, finally en- 
closes him in a little chamber, which he can never leave; 
but a little open space remains as a window on each side of 
him, out of which he can look, and through which he can ob- 
| tain a fresh current of water to breathe, and food to eat. 

Other crabs, of equally retiring dispositions but with dif- 
ferent tastes, select companions not in the least like corals 
or sea-anemones. They live inside the shells of oysters, 
mussels, or some other animal which has a two-valved shell. 
The one that lives in the oyster may sometimes be found in 
canned oysters. I used to think that it had got in among 
the oysters by accident, and never dreamed that they were 
friends, living together by preference. 


THE GARRET PARTY. 


“Say, gramma, can’t I and Chris and Dode'go a-chestnut- 
ting on Pine Hill? We can, can’t we? I know you'll let 
us.” 

Grandma Rand looked up at the sky, where dark clouds 
were gathering, then down to the anxious upturned faces of 
her three little granddaughters. 

“I’m ‘most afraid it’s going to rain,” she said. 
you had better ask your Aunt Jane what she, thinks about 

ate ” i 
“Oh, dear! I know she won’t let us go!” cried Katy, wo- 
fully. “Ishoulds’pose gramma was old, enough to know 
some things without asking Aunt Jane, shouldn’t you, 
Chris?” 2 kg 

“Mama said we must be good,” said Chris, “and do as 
Aunt Jane thought best. Come on, let’s go and ask her; 
maybe she’ll let us go.” 

They found Aunt Jane in the kitchen baking, and when 


they came in she put something into the oven very quickly - 


and shut the door; and to Chris’ eager question she an- 
swered, shortly: “Go chestnutting! 
looks as if it would rain every minute.” 

“T knew she wouldn’t let us,” sighed Katy to her younger 
sisters, as they sat together on the haymow in the old barn. 

“ She never wants us to have any fun, and I think itis just 
horrid.” > : 
‘\“ And it’s Dode’s birthday, too,” added Chris. 

“ Mamma always does something to please us, if it is eeiee 
to make us some seed-cakes,” moaned Dora. 

So these three naughty little girls sat on the hay and 
pouted and made themselves as unhappy as possible. But 
Chris and Dora soon grew tired of being miserable. 

“Tet’s play something,” said Chris. 

“ Let’s get our dolls and have a party,” said little Dora. 

But Katy shook her head and declared “she should not 
feel like playing a thing all day.” 

So they sat for half an hour longer and chewed their bon- 
net strings, and thought how they were punishing Aunt 


Jane. 
After a while they heard some one calling, “Girls! 


Katy! Where are you all?” 


Chris, 


“T think _ 


Why. no indeed! It 
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* Hush!” said Katy. 
wood, most likely.” 


“She wants to have us bring in some 


But Dora slid off the hay and ran down the stairs, calling —- 
And Chris and Katy followed | 


“Here we are, Aunt Jane.” 
close behind her. 

Aunt Jane was waiting for them with a very smiling face. 

“Tt is some one’s birthday to-day.” she said, stooping to 
rosy cheeks, and I want to have you all enjoy 
Instead 


kiss Dora’s 
yourselves; so I’ve planned something new for you. 


of the common birthday party, I am going to let you have | 


a garret party. Run up and see how you like it.” 
Did they run? 
Didivt they? 


grand, roomy old attic? 


And what do you think they found in the 


The great beams and rafters were trimmed with ever- | 


greens and bright berries, and the old tall clock also was 
“made bright with autumn leaves. 

Then between the two big chimneys was the funny old 
table. with lion’s feet, set with grandma’s old willow dishes 
and loaded: with all the good things that children like. 
There were biscuits, seed-cakes, jelly and tarts, and in the 
middle of the table was a glass dish filled with grapes and 
pears. 

“Oh, isn’t it just foo lovely for anything?” 
when she found her voice. 

“And gramma has let us have her best dishes!” added 

: Katy. 
ss “Hark! 
: Dora, in a whisper. 
“That was Lou Dittenhayer’s giggle—I know that.” 
Katy; “she’s hiding somewhere.” 

ae They ran around the big chimneys, looked into old chests 
ee and trunks, and found hidden in these queer places six of 
their dearest friends. 

Such a happy day as that was! Such fun as they had! 
They dressed up in the old;fcshioned bonnets and cloaks 
which they found, played all kinds of games, and were hay- 
ing such nice times that they had no idea it was night, when 
-Aunt Jane appeared at the head of the stairs to tell them 
that it was six o'clock, and was raining so hard that Joe 
would take all the little girls home in the big family ear- 
riage. 

Ses After their guests had gone, Katy, Chris and Dora stayed 

“up in the garret for some time, and Aunt Jane wondered 
what they were doing; but when she went to bed she found 


eried Chris. 


I heard something behind the chimney.” said 


said 


the following note pinned. to her pillow: 


derr Ant Janz we think garet parties are splendid and 
a we think you are to we thort you did not want us to have no 

fun and we was cross and said hints about you out on the 
_ hay but we are real sorry and if you will forgive us we won’t 
neyer do so no more from 


: Karr AND Carts anp Dopm. 
~ —-Youth’s Companion. 


Nothing but truth can feed the mind. as nothing else can 
please it, if it isa healthy mind. It is truth that makes the 
- essential greatness of a book, holding the mirror up to 
nature, getting the reality of things before the reader.— 
Rev. T. T. Munger. 


. * He who is false to present duty breaks a thread in the 
os eae and will see the defect when the weaving of a lifetime | 
= is unrolled.” 
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Here is a new year, in which we may each let our “ light 
shine” more brightly than it has in any year before. The 
| good cheer of our Christmas, if-it has been a true one, closes 
the old year with a glow of warmth in the heart. In turn- 
ing to the new we will keep our fires burning and our lights 


home life moves happily and faithfully forward. For not 
only the lights of our Christmas time should shine, though 
they burn brightest. but those of yt ees day beside. 


“'There is a little vlaws away on we prairies of Texas 
which always. whatever the weather may be, in rain, frost, 
| or sunshine, turns its flower toward the north. This makes 
it a sure guide for the traveler..and gives it its name. *com- 
pass flower, from its resemblence to the compass, which 
always points toward the north pole.” 

Put the thought of this little flower into your daily life, 
and turn your faces as steadily toward the right, through 
work and play, trouble and pleasure, and you may become 


the sure road. 
old hunter did, who went to Michigan when the country 
was new, and several times lost his way, and had to spend 
his night in the woods. ‘He was told to buy a pocket com- 
pass, which he did; and a friend explained to him its use. 
He soon got lost, and lay out as usual. When found, he was 
asked why he did not travel by the compass. He said that 
he did not dare to. He wished to go north. and he ‘tried 
hard to make the thing point north: but ’twa’n’t no use: 
*twould shake, shake, shake right round, and point south- 
east every time.’’ 


FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Another letter from our little correspondent in South Car- 
olina encloses some copies of a small eight-page newspaper 
of home manufacture. It appeared weekly in the fall and 
winter of 1881 and 1882. It was called The Sunshine Maker, 
and there is no doubt but that it helped greatly in the mak- 
ing of home sunshine, for the children to get it up together se- 
lecting and preparing its contents. There are in the family 
three girls- 
all younger. The two oldest girls were the editors; but all 
contributed, except the baby. These numbers contain short 
stories. selected, and home items, verses and news from the 
outside world, with a sprinkling of advertisements and conun- 
drums, The contributions of the youngest one, Johnny, of 
four years, remind us of the “William Henry Letters.” 


country will be new, so we give quotations from one of its 


_ Stories, where the family went on a sort of picnic ride one : = 


‘day i in September: ; SRY en 


trimmed, while, with shutters open and curtains aside, the . 


a help to guide a hesitating traveler past doubtful places to ~ 
But be careful and not make the mistake the 


-ages thirteen, eleven and ten—and three boys, 


To most of our readers descriptions of that part of the 


ya 


% 


Pyrat 
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“There is a great variety of oaks through the woods, and 
it is interesting to notice the different shapes of their leaves. 
The deep-cut leaves belong to the ‘ Black Jacks *; there are 
some *Round-leaf Black Jacks’; there are also‘ Water Oaks,’ 
and their leaves are entirely different from the others. 
in a great while we find a ‘Red Oak’; 
good deal like the ‘ Black Jacks.’ 


Once 
the leaves of it are a 


also similar to the *Red Oaks’ and‘ Black Jacks.’ 
some other of the numerous trees: the Hickory-nut, Walnut, 
Gum and Persimmon. The Persimmon fruit is very nice 
when very ripe; but it is not really ripe until after the first 
frost. If eaten before that it puckers the mouth badly. It 
is considered very nourishing. 


“A large field of thirty acres which we passed, was years ago 


a vineyard; but since the Rebellion the owner neglected it, 


and so the grapes have mostly died out, till now the field is | 


used for corn and eotton. 
times and picked and ate Muscadine grapes, which grew on 
the side of the road.” 

Under the date of September 3d is an item, saying: “The 
*Scuppernong ‘grapes are ripe now, and also the ‘ Museats.’ 
The former are delicious for eating, and the latter for 
cooking.” 


We got out of the wagon several 


THE GRAY HEAD BY THE HEARTH. 


A private letter from a lady who is spending the year 
~ among the peasants of Tyrol, says: 

“The morning after our arrival we were awakened by the 
sounds of a violin and flutes under the window, and hurrying 
down, found the little house adorned as if for a feast—gar- 
lands over the door and wreathing a high chair which was 
set in state. 

“The table was already coyered with gifts, brought by the 
young people whose music we had heard. » The whole neigh- 
borhood were kinsfollc, ‘and these giftseame from uncles and 
cousins in every far-off degree. They were very simple, for 
the donors are poor—knitted gloves, a shawl. baskets of 

flowers, jars of fruit, loaves of bread; but upon all some 
"little message of love was pinned. 

“*Ts there a bride in this house?’ I asked of my landlord. 

“*Aéh, nien! he said. *~We do not make such a pother 
about our young people, It is the grandmother’s birthday.’ 

* The grandmother, in her spectacles, white apron and high 
velvet cap, was a heroine all day, sitting in state to receive 
visits, and dealing out slices from a sweet loaf to each who 
came. [I could not but remember certain grandmothers at 
home, just as much loyed as she, probably, but whose dull, 
sad lives were never brightened by any such pleasure as this; 
and I thought we could learn much from these poor moun- 
taineers.”— Youth’s Companion. 


Miss Cushman says: “Who leads me to think higher and 
better things. is my savior; all good, sublime, lofty aspira- 
tions save me.” 

To her friend she writes: “I think a mother who devotes 
herself to her child in watching its culture and keeping it 
from baleful influences. is educating and cultivating herself 
meanwhile. No artist work is so high, so noble, so grand, 
so enduring, so important for all time as the making of early 
character. No statne, no painting. no actor can reach. it, 

-and it embodies each and all the arts, 


| ter.” 


The * White Oaks’ are found | = sted t 
in the swamps; their leaves, and those of the ‘ Post Oak, are | = eusees if y he Oder, 
: | and neighboring islands. 
Iwillname | 


| them. 
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ROSEWOOD. 


* Where does rosewood get its name from? Its color is 
not rose-color.” said Charlie. 

“Older persons than you have been puzzled over the mat- 
replied his father. ‘When the tree is first cut, the wood 
possesses a very strong rose-like fragrance. Hence the name 
They are found in the East Indies 
Some of the trees grow so large 
that planks four feet broad and ten feet long are cut from 
When growing in the forests, the rose-tree is remark- 
able for its beauty.” 


The battle for the true heart 
In his own heart begins. 
There’s work all round about us 
That waits for us to do. 
Let’s do it bravely, proying 
To God and manhood true. 


WHAT TO READ. 


REMARKABLE WOMEN AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. 
day School Association, London, England. Price 1s. 6d. 


Published by the Sun- 


Every girl who reads this little notice of the above-men- _ 3 


tioned book knows how very unlikely it is, 


honestly speak- - ie 
ing, that she has any distinct talent within her which 


shall in time place her life on a plane above that of her as- 


sociates. Yet, if she is a girl of.spirit, she knows equally 


well that there is something tugging strongly within her 


which urges her on and seeks outlet. It tempts her often 


to scorn the day of small things, and to leave those for other — 


Tf she cannot find her outlet with the small 
If she 


folks to do. 
things, she cannot without them, she may be sure, 


reads about the women of this book she will see that they — 
‘remarkable ” only because they worked faithfully _ 
in the yery work which was close at hand, Sometimes it _ 
was writing a book, or making scientifle discoveries in as-— 


tronomy, it is true, but not these until long after the faith. 
Oftenerit ——~ 


became * 


ful round of every-day duties had become habit. 
was nursing the sick, teaching children, or staying at home 


and being true to family duties. 
standing where the circumstances of life compelled, and 


In whatever place, it was. 


sae 


doing with courage and cheerfulness that Work which 


seemed to need them most. 


. 


Life is a book of which there can be but one edition. — 25 


Let each day’s actions. as they add their pages to the inde- 
structible volume, be such as we shall be willing to have 
the assembled world read. 


A gentleman living at the South says that watching spiders a3 


on his piazza he observed that they put out their webs at 
night; but that in the morning the webs were gone. After 


watching late and early, he saw a spider just after daylight 
deliberately wind up his web, pack it away in his mouth and 


depart, just like a fisherman taking away his nets.—S. C. C. 


Any suecess you may achieve is not worth the having 


unless you fight for it, Whatever you win in life_you must 
conquer by your own efforts; and then it is yours, a part of 
yourself._./. A. Garfield. : 


~ 


t 
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f ¢ Sunday-S School. 


The following is a course of twelve lessons, adopted by the Unitarian 
Sunday-schools of Chicago, beginning the 7th of January, 1883. The 
lessons are to be discussed in Union Teachers’ Meetings at the Channing 
Glub Room, 40 Madison street. on the Mondays preceding the Sundays 
on which the lessons are to be given to the classes, beginning promptly at 
12M, and closing at 1p.m. Gannett’s “‘ Growth of the Hebrew Religion,” 
E. H. Hall’s “ First Lessons on the Bible,” and Prof. Toy’s ‘‘ History of 
the Religion of Israel,” are supposed to be in the hands of the teachers, 
during their preparation. A brief schedule of the lesson for the direc- 
tion of the conversation in the class, and for the use of the pupil during 
the week, will be published in successive issues of LirrLe Unity. These 
schedules will not be stereotyped, and those wishing to ayail themselves 
of their help must provide themselves with the current numbers of this 
paper. It is hoped that many of our Sunday-schools will join with those 
of Chicago in the use of these lessons, thus gaining the inspiration that 
comes from co-operation. It is pleasant and profitable to ‘‘ touch 
elbows * as often as possible. : 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ISRAEL ; 


OR, EARLY BIBLE LESSONS. 


I. THE LEGENDS OF CREATION; or The 
Poems of Origin. 


II. THEFLOOD AND BABEL; or The Origin 


of Languages. 


III. HEBREW ORIGIN; or Nomadic Life 
and the Patriarchs. 


IV. THELAND OF EGYPT; or The Nile and 
the Monuments. 

V. THE EGYPTIAN EPISODE; or Common 
Life Under an Egyptian King. 

VI.. ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS; 
or The Gathering of the Tribes. 

VII. MOSES AND THE CODE OF THE 
PRIESTS. 
_VIII. CANAAN; 
Farmer. 

IX. THE CONQUEST; or Joshua and the 


or The Nomad and the 


Heroes. 


xX. SAMSON AND THE JUDGES; or The 
Romance of History. 


XI. SAMUEL AND THE EARLY PRO- 


-PHETS; or The Bceinnuies of National Wor- 


ship. 
XII. REVIEW. 


LESSON I.—JANUARY 7, 1883. 


Subject.--The Legends of Creation; or the 
Poems of Origin. 


PREPARATORY Bisiz Reapinas.— Genesis, Chaps. i, 
i. The Book of Genesis. 

1, It Contains the Legends of Creation. They 
dg not appear elsewhere in the Old Testament until 
the book of Ezekiel. 

2. A Compilation. — Probably made after the 
captivity. 


| 


3. At least three kinds of narrative, if not three 
authors, viz. 

(a) The Priestly.—Giving origin of sacrifice and 
worship—Cain, Abel, ete. 

(b) The Prophetic.—The supremacy of the God 
who made the world. 

(ce) The Popular.—Stories of Adam, Eve, Cain, 
Abel, ete. 

Il. Legend versus Science. 

What are the Creation Stories of Genesis? What 
are the Creation Stories of the *‘* Unending Gene- 
sis?” How came these? Which are the more re- 
liable ? 

Iii. Hard Words Made Easy. 

Discover the meaning of Genesis, Legend, Myth, 
Adam, Eve, Eden, Chaos,. Cosmos. What is the 
true spelling, pronunciation and meaning of Jeho- 
vah and other Genesis names for God? 


LESSON II,—JANUARY 14, 1883, 


Subject--The Flood and Babel; or the fee 
of Languages. 


Preparatory Brstze Reaprnes.— Genesis. Chapters 
vi.—xl. 
I. The Story of the Flood. 
Why was it sent? The Ark.—Its size in mod- 
ern measure. The Cargo.—Who was aboard. 
It. The Story of Babel. 


Where was the tower? Why was it? The Greek — 


Legends of Ossa and Pelion. 
ence. 
It. Origin of these Myths. 

1. The Geology of the Deluge. 

2. The Deluge in other Traditions. 

3. The Origin of Language. 

(a) The First Puzzle-—How did people first 
learn to talk? 

(b) The Second Puzzle.—Is Genesis xi: 1, true? 
If so, what was the first language? The story of 
Herodotus concerning the boys. 
Phrygian or goat talk? 

(c) The Third Puzzle.—How did Lanigaape get 


so mixed? What isa Dialect? 
IV. Hard Words Made Easy. 


Jupiter’s interfer- 


Find out during the week the meaning of the — 


words Noah, Japheth, Shem, Ham, Gomer and Ba- 
bel. What is the proposed rational explanation of 
Genesis x? 


*See the little book by H. M. Simmons just published by the Cole- 
‘grove Book Co., of the above title, 


Bekos.—Was it 


ae 


ye ere 


